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THE MARINERS’ CHURCH, HULL. 
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to be the first church erected persons, one ‘half of the sittings being free, 
land, for the exclusive benefit of sea- and appropriated to seamen and their families. 
and to the credit of the town of Hull, In connexion with this church is a Sunday 
school; and, during the winter months, an 
evening school for seamen and seamen’s ap- 
prentices, wherein they are taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and navigation: a library 
is also attached to the church. 
yhich was opened as a Mariners’ Church —_The above is a more important illustration 
in the year 1828; but, being found in- of the progress of philanthropy at Hull than 
umicient for the large and increasing congre- that represented at page 2U1 of the present 
it was taken down, and the present volume: it is from the same respectable source, 
ice erected, and opened for divine service, Greenwoud’s Picture of Hull. 
15th, 1834: it will contain about 1,200 
Vou. xxx, Ss 858 





THE MIRROR. 
Retrospective Gleanings. 


CIVIC BANQUETS TO SOVEREIGNS. 
(From the Times Journal.) 


Now that another civic entertainment to 
Royalty is in ——. our readers will 
perhaps thank us for some notices of similar 
entertainments in former days. 

Every one who has looked over the pages 
of Stow and his continuators has learned that 
to the city banquet on Lord Mayor’s day, 
“many nobles, judges, and divers public 
officers are invited,” and that “ many times 
Kings and Queens have been pleased to 
honour this feast with their presence.” Thus, 
we know very well, that, in 1363, Henry 
Picard, the mayor, at his honse in Cheap- 
side, feasted at one time Edward III. of 
England, John, King of France, David, King 
of Scotland, and Peter, King of Cyprus; 
and we know also that in the next century, 
the magnificent Whittington entertained 
Henry Vat Guildhall. The city has since 
entertained guests as numerous and as dis- 
tinguished as those which graced the festal 
board of their mayor, Henry Picard. We 
allude to the entertainment given to the 
Prince Regent, the Allied Sovereigns, and 
the host of British and foreign nobility, who 
were so splendidly banqneted at Guildhall, 
in the year 1814. But the city of London 
has greater reason to be proud of the manner 
in which Whittington entertained Henry V. 
That festival is rendered memorable by an 
act of princely generosity on the part of 
Whittington, who threw into a fire of spices 
the King’s bond for money which he had 
advanced his Majesty to the amount of 
60,000/. 

Among other civic festivals of the same 
distinguished character the following may be 
enumerated: — In 1570, Queen Elizabeth 
dined with Sir Thomas Gresham, in Bishops- 

te-street, previously to the opening of the 
Royal Exchange, which Sir Thomas had, 
with his accustomed liberality, erected at his 
own expense.* Some idea of the magni- 
ficence of Sir Thomas Gresham’s banquet 
on this occasion may be formed from a popu- 
lar, but not very authentic, legend. At this 
feast he is said to have reduced to powder a 

arl which had been purchased by him of a 
loreigner, and which, on account of the price, 
had been refused by several persons of the 
first quality in the kingdom. Tradition adds, 
that Sir Thomas mixed the pulverized jewel 
in a goblet of wine, and drank off the costly 
draught to the health of his royal guest. 

During the reign of James I., two sump- 


® The plan of this edifice was formed upon that 
of the Exchange at Antwerp, which was 108 feet 
long and 140 feet broad, with a range of _- on all 
sides supported by arches. The Royal-Exchange 
was burnt to the ground in the Fire of London, 


tuous entertainments in the city were ho 
noured with the presence of regal visiters, 
In 1607, James I., Prince Henry, and 

of the nobility, were banqueted with 
splendour by the company of Merchant Tui. 
lors; and, in 1612, the ill-fated Frederick, 
Count Palatine, who came over to marry the 
Princess Elizabeth, was entertained at Guild. 
hall on Lord Mayor’s-day. 

In the ever-memorable year } 641, Charles |, 
on his return from Scotland, was received 
into the city with great pomp and most 
sumptuously feasted there. The secret his 
tory of this entertainment (which is ex. 
tremely curious) may be found in the corres 
pondence published with Evelyn’s Diary, 
It was got up by the queen and the court 
during the absence of the king, and the 
object of it was wholly political. The ki 
flattered himself with the hope that he should 
gain the affections of the metropolis and awe 

is disaffected parliament by the reception 


his friends had prepared for him in the city, 


A detailed account of this entertainment was 
published at the time, under the title Ovatio 
Carolina, 

To the royal entertainments above-men. 
tioned it may be added, that in 1673 and 
1675, Sir Robert Hanson and Sir Thomas 
Viner were both honoured with the presence 
of Charles II. at their inauguration dinners; 
and that in 1768 the King of Denmark was 
a guest at Guildhall. 

All these festivals, however, want the pecu- 
liar characteristic of that for which prepa 
rations are already in progress. 

It is generally believed to be an ancient 
civic custom, that the Sovereign should ho 
nour the chief magistrate of London with his 

resence as a guest, either on the first Lord 

ayor’s-day after his coronation, or within 
as short a time as may be convenient, the day 
being fixed at his Majesty’s pleasure. This 
notion, however, is certainly erroneous ; and 
though, as we have seen, it has not been 
unusual for civic banquets to be graced with 
the Royal presence, yet the laudable practice 
of entertaining the Sovereign, in honour of 
his accession to the throne, cannot be traced 
to a more remote period than the Restoration; 
whilst the first visit of Charles II., was made 
within six weeks after his entry into Londoa, 
and more than nine months before he was 
crowned. The practice, therefore, is not to 
be regulated by the period of the coronation; 
but, from 1660 until the present time, with 
three exceptions only, it has always been 
observed. 

The Mercurius Publicus, and other news 
papers of the time, inform us that the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, 
went to Whitehall to invite Charles Il. on 
Monday, June the 18th, 1660, when the day 
appointed for His Majesty’s entertainment 
was Thursday, the 5th of July, On June 
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the Ist, the King’s brothers, the Dukes of 
York and Gloucester, were also invited, and 
uently the Privy Council, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Houses of Lords and 
Commons. It was intended to have received 
the Royal procession with considerable splen- 
dour, but, the day proving extremely wet, 
much of the solemnity was laid aside. Eve- 
however, says that the King went “ with 
asmuch splendour as any earthly prince could 
do;” whilst several of the penthouses and 
windows in the city were adorned with tapes- 
, the liveries stood along the streets, in 
which many pageants were exhibited, and 
the Artillery Company lined Cheapside. The 
King was met at St. Paul’s Churchyard by 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and thence 
conducted by them to Guildhall, where a 
carpet was laid for him to walk over to the 
Council-chamber, and there Sir William 
Wild, the Recorder, made him a speech of 
welcome. On the eastern, or Lord Mayor's, 
hustings—for down to a very recent period 
the Sheriffs had another at the end of the 
hall—were raised three ascents, on which 
stood a chair of state and the Royal table, 
beneath a rich canopy; and here dined the 
ing and his brothers, attended by several 
of the Aldermen and Common Council, as 
well as by their own servants. Some of the 
pi prasers also attended upon the nobility 
members of parliament who dined in the 
hall below; and the whole service was set on 
to the sound of loud music, a variety of which, 
both vocal and instrumental, was performed 
ing the dinner. After the feast was 
there was brought in a very costly 
banquet, or dessert of sweetmeats, jellies, &c. 
and then was represented a rustic mask or 
dance, to the great content of the King and 


all t. 

Trecity charter having been seized by the 
Crown in October, 1683, upon a writ of guo 
warranto, and remaining so at the accession 
of James II., in February, 1685, he never 

as sovereign to have visited the Lord 

Mayor of London. 
The entertainment of William III. and 
with the Prince and Princess of Den- 
took place on Lord Mayor’s-day, Tues- 
day, October 29, 1689, after the coronation, 
when most of the former ceremonial appears 
tohave been repeated. The Royal party saw 
the water procession of the corporation from 
an apartment at Whitehall, and the land 
cavaleade from that gallery in Cheapside 
which: was so long appropriated to the pur- 
pose. The two sheriffs then conducted them 


to Guildhall, where the usual guests and the 
two Houses of Parliament were feasted with 
The streets were hung with tapestry, 


and lined from London to Westminster by 
tia, who, on their Majesty’s return at 

.at certain distances, 

all a. The 
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King knighted the two sheriffs and two of 
the aldermen. 

The Postman of October 15, 1702, states 
that Queen Anne and the Prince of Den- 
mark were invited to the Lord Mayor’s inau- 
gural festival. when the corporation of London 
went up on the 13th to St. James’s to con- 
gtatulate her on her safe arrival from Bath, 
which was nearly six months after her coro- 
nation. She was also solicited to permit her 
effigy to be erected in Guildhall, and having 
consented to both requests, she came on 
Thursday, October 29, though the Prince was 
prevented by indisposition. At the west end 
of St. Paul’s she was addressed by a youth 
in “ a handsome speech ;” a great number of 
children of both sexes, belonging to the work- 
house in Bishopsgate-street, and several other 
parish schools, being placed there on scaf- 
folds: and at the other end of the church 
one of the scholars of Christ’s Hospital made 
a second speech, “ with both of which her 
Majesty seemed very well pleased.” The 
streets were lined by the Red and Orange 
Regiments of Trained Bands and the Artil- 
lery Company; and the Queen saw the Lord 
Mayor's procession from the balcony of Mr. 
Eaton, a linen-draper, over against Bow 
Church. She was entertained sumptuously 
at Guildhall, knighted several persons, left 
the city about nine o’clock, and returned to 
St. James’s through illuminated and crowded 
streets. 

(To be continued.) 
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WONDERS OF INSECTS. — BY EMANUEL 
AVELIN. 

(Translated and abridged by James H. Fennell ; and 
concluded from page 234.) 
Somxtimes the oak has attached to the lower 
disk of its leaf, red, globular galls, inhabited 
by the Cynips quercis folii ; a second spe- 
cies which affects it, dwells in a hemispherical 
gall of the size of a split pea; a third, (C. 
quercés petioli,) lives upon the footstalk near 
its bud ; and a fourth, (C. quercds gemme,) 
in the bud itself. Its flowering spikes are 
sometimes converted, by the ingenuity of 
particular species of insects, into branches of 

te globules in which they live; and 
it is by gall-forming insects that the leaves 
of the elm are sometimes drawn up in the 
form of a bladder. 

On the Pistacia terebinthus are sometimes 
seen, in Spain and the East Indies, bladders, 
or pods, a span in length, totally different 
from the proper fruit of the tree. Losling, 
in a letter to Linnezus, says :—*“ In Estre- 
madura I saw the bladders of the ¢erebinthus 
in sufficient plenty; they are vaginiform, 
dilated, empty, diminished towards the base, 
and cracked. They are caused by a very 
minute insect of which 1 could hardly discern 
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the genus, being quite powdered with a meal 
which covers the inside of the bladder. I 
take them to be a species of the Aphis, unless 
from the latter circumstance they be rather to 
be referred to the Kermes: it is certainly 
admirable that so minute an insect should 
produce a bladder of such magnitude.” 


The Kermes cerastii inhabits the fructifi- 
cation of the broad-leaved mouse-ear chick- 
weed, (Cerastium viscosum,) which, conse- 
quently, becomes totally changed in its figure ; 
the petals diminishing, the calyx increasing 
to three times its common length, and the 
leaves inflecting so as to form a round head. 

The Sphewx cribaria, which is Ray’s ich- 
neumon-wasp, “ with its fore-feet as it were 
provided with shields,” is a very wonderful 
insect, gathering the empty vesicles which 
have discharged their pollen, from the stig- 
mata of flowers, thus living only upon bran. 

Ray thus mentions an ichneumon which 
he observed in the month of June :—“I do 
not recollect the species, (it was one of the 
largest of this genus, ) but observed it dragging 
a green caterpillar three times its own size. 
When it had brought it about five yards, it 
laid it down near the mouth of a little burrow 
it had made in the ground ; then removing a 
little ball of earth with which it had covered 
the orifice, it first went down, and, after stay- 
ing a short time, returned, and seizing the 
caterpillar again, drew it down with him; 
then leaving it there, came up, and taking 
some small globules of earth rolled them one 
by one into the other, scraping the dust in by 
intervals with its fore-feet in the manner of a 
dog; thus alternately rolling in pieces of 
earth and scraping in dust, till the hole was 
full ; sometimes going down, as it seemed to 
me, to press down the earth, and once or 
twice flying to a fir-tree which grew near, 
perhaps to get turpentine to glue it down and 
make it firm; the hole being filled and 
equalled with the superficies of the earth, 
that its entrance might not be discovered, it 
took two fir-leaves which were near, and laid 
them at the mouth, most probably to mark 
the place.” (History of Insects, p. 254.) 
Rolander made the same observation, at 
Upsal, on Sphewx hirta. 


The cuckoo-spit frog-hopper, (Cicada 
spumaria,) ejects from behind a froth, con- 
sisting of innumerable bubbles, which con- 
ceals it from birds and insects of prey when 
in the state of a caterpillar or chrysualis. 

The grub, or larva, of Musca tenaz, if 
beaten with wooden hammers, and com- 
pressed by the force of screws, yet survives 
all this violence. 

The glow-beetle, (Lampyris noctiluca,) 
which is frequently found in pastures and 
under juniper trees, shines by night. In 
Italy and North America, a species of Can- 
tharis, which is drawn and described by 
Columna, remains all night on the branches 
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of trees, emitting light ; but when alarmed 
it flies off, and the whole tree seems on fire, 
This wonderful light, which has no relation. 
ship to either fire or electricity, is placed.in 
the segments of the insect’s abdomen, 

The whole head of the Cicada lanternaria, 
which is a common insect in Surinam, iy 
almost covered by a large tubercle which, 
at night, emits so much brilliant light as to 
serve instead of a lantern. 

Many species of fish emit light in the 
dark. A species of Sepia, called the Poly. 
pus by Bartholinus, when dissected in the 
night shines with as much vivid light asthe 
flame of fire. This luminousness resides 
between the skin and muscles, and its splen- 
dour increases while the fish becomes pu- 
trid. The Muria lapidea is an instance of 
a natural phosphorescence among fossils; 
and the Byssus violucea, (according to 
Charles Frederick Alder,) of one among 
vegetals. In 1750, Grisellini discovered 
that the luminousness of the sea at night- 
time, is caused by the Nereis noctiluca, 
which he thus describes :—It has a round- 
ish, flattened head, with the rostrum ex- 
tending to a point; two very short and su. 
bulate feelers (¢enéacula); two prominent 
eyes on the sides of the head. ts body 
is composed of twenty-three segments, 
diminishing towards the tail, the side of 
every segment having a conical apex cut 
short at the vertex, and denticulated; from 
which springs a small tuft of hair, and under 
each tuft is a filament resembling a subu- 
late, flexible, and unarmed foot. It is ofa 
glassy, pellucid colour, and two lines long, 
It inhabits Fuci, Alga, and other marine 
plants, which it sometimes leaves, and 
wanders on the surface of the sea. This 
animalcule is frequent in all seasons; but 
particularly in summer, on the approach of 
a tempest, when it seems through inquietude 
to emit much more light. Its appearance 
is very brilliant when the wind is in the east 
and south-east, and in winter nights pre- 
ceded by a warm day. 1f water containing 
these animalcules be kept warm, they retain 
their light for two days after their death; 
but in cold weather. they lose it in eight 
hours. Motion and warmth, which increase 
their vivacity and strength, increase theit 
light also. 

The Acarus siro, or Acarus subcutaneus, 
which is so minute as to be almost invisible 
to the naked eye, corrupts flour, and is the 
cause of that troublesome disorder—the 
itch. They who have attentively examined 
this eruption, find that it first appears as @ 
small blister, with, at a little distance in & 
wrinkle of the skin, a minute, yellowish- 
brown spot, which becomes a blister in two 
days. From this, with the point of a needle, 
may be extracted a very small insect, which, 
being placed upon the pail, moves if breath 
upon. When magnified, it seems to have 
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eight feet, and a few hairs upon the back. 
These insects multiply and cover the whole 
body with a leprous efflorescence. This is 
proved by the fact that when wheat flour, 
which frequently abounds with Acari, is 
sprinkled under the arm-pits, chin, and 
other parts of new-born infants to absorb 
their humidity and to prevent excoriation, 
they are first attacked in those parts with 
the itch, which soon covers the whole body. 





fManners anv Customs. 


IRISH ELECTION. 


Tur following account of an Irish election 
two hundred years ago, is related by Mr. 
Burke, in his History of the Landed Gentry: 
—“The freeholders having assembled in 
Philipstown to elect knights for the King’s 
County, and some of the Trish, after consult- 
ing together the same morning, attended the 
sheriff to the shire-house, between eight and 
nine o’clock, where the writ being read, Sir 
Francis Rushe and Sir Adam Loftus were 
pounded by some of the freeholders, as the 
fittest men to be elected. But Philip O’ Dagan 
delivered to the sheriff two written lists of 
names, who, he said, had given their votes for 
Sir John Mac Coughlan and Callagh O’Mul- 
loy, whom they had chosen already, and 
would have none others; and upon delivering 
the list, they cried out Mac Coughlan and 
O’Mulloy. The other side, to the number of 
sixteen, gave their votes publicly for Sir Fran- 
cis Rushe and Sir Adam Loftus. The under- 
sheriff received the papers, and made up the 
indentures for Mac Coughlan and O’Mulloy, 
they having the greatest number of names 
in the list, which indentures were accepted 
by the high-sheriff ; jc notwithstanding, he 
returned Sir Adam Loftus and Sir Francis 
Rushe, alleging, that the greatest number 
of voices given publicly were for them. In 
which proceeding, on the part of Mac Cough- 
Jan and Mulloy, we find that two gentlemen, 
whose names were returned in the list, upon 
teading it, disavowed subscribing to the 
same, and signed the other part. Another 
of the subscribers confessed he had set his 
hand to the list after the election was over; 
and Sir Terence O’Dempsy being absent, 
we his voice by proxy to the said Mac 
hian and O’Mulloy. We are informed 
that O’Mulloy could not speak English, a 
deficiency not uncommon among the mag: 
nates of the land.” W. 


NORWEGIAN COMPLIMENTS. 

On getting up from table, in Norway, (says 
Mr. Laing,) each person goes aun the 
whole company, and shakes hands with 
every one, with a complimentary phrase of 
Tak for mad—thanks for the meal ; or, Wed 
bekomme—may it do you good. This form 


is universal. The infant is taught to make 
its bow, or curtsey, to its mother, and say, 
Tak for mad; the husband and wife shake 
hands, and say, Tak for mad to each other: 
in a large party it has the appearance of a 
dance round the table; every one going 
round to pay the compliment, which is paid 
to the smallest child at table as gravely and 
ceremoniously as to grown people. In the 
treatment of children, they seem not to make 
that difference between the child and grown- 
up person, which we do; the children appear 
to be treated with consideration and respect. 
Tak for sidste is another form of politeness 
still universal in Norway; the meaning of 
which is, “ Thanks for the pleasure I had 
from your company the last time we met.” 
It is a compliment of recognition, which it 
would be extremely rude to neglect. The 
common people say Tak for sidste to the 
Swedish peasants of Jemteland, who have 
come across the Fjelde, and whom they have 
not seen since the preceding year’s snow, 
and then, possibly, only in taking a dram 
together. A labourer never passes another 
at work, or at his meal, without a compli- 
mentary expression, wishing him luck in his 
labour, or good from his meal.—W. G. C. 


PERIODICAL BLEBDING. 


On arriving at Eski-Hissar, (says Mr. Arun- 
del,) we were lodged in the khan. My friends, 
soon after our arrival, went in search of some 
leeches, which the place did not afford; we, 
however, calculated on finding them in abun- 
dance in the large town of Denizli; but they 
came back disappointed. There were a 
number of doctors in the place—that is to 
say barber-surgeons, and even one physician 
with a Frank hat, but not a single leech had 
been heard of since the month of May. About 
that season, leeches are in great request, 
bleeding being the order of the day ; and the 
whole population, whether really in fever or 
not, leech themselves most unmercifully, 
after which they abstain from being bled till 
the following year. -G.Cc. 


CHAPEL ANP PUBLIC-HOUSE. 


Ir is the custom throughout South America, 
for landed proprietors to build upon some 
central part of their estate, a chapel and 
public-house, close to each other. On a feast 
day, (says a recent writer,) the people within 
a certain distance repair to the public-house, 
which is generally provided with two rooms, 
one for the higher, the other for the lower, 
orders of society. Drinking and gambling 
are carried on without intermission, until the 
bell announces that the elevation of the host 
is at hand, when they all rush out of the 
public-house, leaving the stakes, which are 
sometimes considerable, on the table; with 
demure faces, they kneel before the host, and 
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groan and cry aloud to the Virgin to protect 
them ; but, as soon as the service is luded 





ing a very considerable portion of Upper 





they rush out again; and those who have 
left their stakes undecided, make their way 
back with precipitation to protect their pro- 
perty. In ashort time, they are joined by the 
friar, after which betting and drunken revelry 
continue until late at night. On these occa- 
sions the publican is generally the banker of 
the gaming-tables, in virtue of which privi- 
lege he is almost sure to come off winner ; 
and the quantity of liquor drank by the 
people inside and outside of the house, affords 
him considerable profit. - - W. G. C. 


Spirit of Discoberp. 








THE RECENT ECLIPSE OF THE MOON. 

On the night of the 13th inst., a total eclipse 
of the moon took place, it being the second 
appearance of that grand and impressive phe- 
nomena during the present year. The sky 
was interspersed with light, fleecy clouds, be- 
coming more thickly congregated towards the 
east and west. The air was clear and bright, 
though far colder than it had been since the 
setting in of the autumn, so that the specta- 
tor had ample opportunity to observe the pro- 
gress of the changes of the appearance of the 
moon, which, during the preceding part of 
the night, had been shining in full reful- 

ence. 

At thirty-two minutes past eight o’clock, 
Greenwich time, the moon entered the pe- 
numbra, or exterior shade of the earth. At 
thirty-one minutes past nine, when she had 
attained an altitude of 38 degrees, the first 
contact between the disk of the brilliant sa- 
tellite and the datk or full interior shadow of 
our planet was observable. The dark body 
of the earth passed gradually over the orbit 
of the moon, its circular proportions still les- 
sening, and the obscurity beneath becom- 
ing deeper, until, at thirty-one minutes 

t ten, the eclipse became total, and the 
darkness attained its greatest degree of gloom. 
After a solemn interval of an hour and 
thirty-two minutes, her bright outline again 
became visible, and the light increased as 
the interposing body advanced in its tran- 
sit, until three minutes past one this morn- 
ing, when the light was once more circular 
and strong, though it had to penetrate through 
the faint veil of the penumbra. At one mi- 
nute past two the last trace of the obscurity 
of the eclipse had followed in the wake of the 
earth, and except during the shadow thrown 
down from the occasional passage of a fleet 
of clouds, the moon’s brightness continued 
until day-break. 

During the progress of the eclipse the moon 
was consecutively in the zenith of those places 
in Afiica which are on a line with Zorzella, 
on the coast of Ajan, to the east, and Sierra 
Leone, to the west, and consequently includ- 





G » and the northern extremity of the 
kingdom of Benin. 

The darkness was by no means thick, fo 
while the moon was totally immersed in th 
interior shadow, the refraction of the sun’s 
light by the atmosphere of the earth was a9 
strong, as to cause the surface of the moog 
to be dimly perceptible, imparting to ita 
reddish hue, such as may be observed when 
the moon is sometimes seen on a foggy 
night. 

The contrast between the refracted and 
direct rays of the sun at the time of emersion, 
was very striking. As the eclipse 
away, the inward edge of the bright portion 
of the moon’s dise occasionally presented a 
very ragged appearance, owing to the sola 
rays first illuminating the summits of the 
high lunar mountains. The different pheno 
mena that presented themselves during the 
Meeting, as viewed through a telescope, were 
at once curious, beautiful, impressive, and 
creative, exciting the fancy and the science 
to wander through the immensities of the s- 
lar system, until the spectator, exhausted by 
questions that seemed to multiply and e- 
tend as he proceeded, desisted from the in- 
quiry, and mingled his astonishment with 
religious humility and gratitude.— Morning 
Advertiser. 


Potes of a Weaver. 


—_—_— 


GEMS, FROM MR. SHERIDAN KNOWLES'S NEW 

COMEDY OF THE LOVE-CHASE. 

The Chase. 

To hear you one doth feel the bounding steed ; 
You bring the hounds and game, and all to view— 
All scudding to the jovial huntsman’s cheer ! 
Aud yet I pity the poor crowned deer, 
And always faucy ‘tis by Fortune's spite, 
That lordly head of his, he bears so high— 
Like Virtue, stately in calamity, 
And hunted by the human, worldly hound— 
Is made to fly before the pack, that straight 
Burst into song at prospect of his death, 
You say their cry is harmony ; and yet 
The chorus scarce is music to my ear, 
When I bethink me what it sounds to his ; 
Nor deem I sweet the note that rings the knell 
Of the ouce merry forester ! 


Pleasure and Pain. 
The same things 
Do please or pain, according to the thought 
We take of them, 

Love-promises. 
Those know I who have ventur'd gift and promise 
But for a minute of her ear—the boon 
Of a poor dozen words spoke through a chink— 
And come off bootless, save the haughty scorn 
That cast their bounties back to them again. 
Merit. 

Where merit'lies itself, % 

What matters it tu want the name, which, weighed, 


Is not the worth of so much breath as it takes 
To utter it} 





Confession. 
A fault confessed, 
Is a new virtue added to a man! 
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* Signs of Age. 
bout the corners of the eyes? ie 
= that diverge like to the spider’s joists, 
Whereon he builds his airy fortalice ? : 
They call them crow’s feet—has the ugly bird 
Been perching there? 
Flower of Love. 
Valike to other common flowers, 
The flower of love shows various in the bud, 
‘Twill look a thistle, and ’twill blow a rose ! 
Maids. 

Not most sensitive and serious maid 
Pd always take for deep impressions. Mind 
The of the bow. The pensive brow 
T have oft seen bright in wedlock, and anon 
O'ercast in widowhood ; then bright again, 
Ere half the season of the weeds was out. 
While, in the airy one, I’ve known one cloud 
Porerunuer of a gloom that ne’er cleared up. 

Love and Angling. 
: Not enough to hook the fish; 
To the angler’s skill, it must be caught ; 
ledionm, like the angler’s prey— 
Which when he draws it near the landing-place 
Takes warning and runs out the slender line, 
And with a spring perchance jerks off the hold — 
When we do fish for them, and hook, and think 
They are all but in the creel, will make the dart 
That sets them free to roam the flood again ! 

Love and Jealousy. 


Never love 
Was warm without a spice of jealousy. 


Love and Riches. 
Riches, though they’re paste, yet being many, 
The jewel love we chen wath away for. 

Love as a Child, 


1 have sought the reason oft, 
They paint Love as a child, and still have thought, 
It was because true love, like infaucy, 
Frank, trusting, unobservant of its mood, 
Doth show its wish at once, and means uo more ! 


The Chase. 
What delight 


To back the flying steed that challenges 
The wind for speei!—seems native more of air 
Than earth !—whose burden only lends him fire !— 
Whose soul, in his task, turns labour into sport ! 
Who makes your pastime his! I sit him now! 
He takes away my breath !—He makes me reel ! 
I touch not earth—I see not—hear not—All 
Is ecstacy of motion. 
Hunting. 
ss ie ae I ~ pew 
Beyond the running of the well-train'd pac’ 
The training’s everything ! Keen on the scent ! 
At fault none losing heart !—but all at work ! 
None leaving his task to another !—answering 
The watchful huntsman’s caution, check, or cheer, 
As steed his rider’s rein! Away they go! 
How close they keep together !—What a pack ! 
Nor turn nor ditch nor stream divides them—as 
They moved with one intelligence, act, will ! 
And then the concert they keep up !—enough 
To make one teuant of the merry-wood, 
To list their jocund music | 
® e e ® 
To wood and glen, hamlet and town, it is 
A laughing holiday !—Not a hill-top 
But’s then alive |—Footmen with horsemen vie, 
Ail earth’s astir, roused with the revelry 
Of vigour, health, ani joy !—Cheer awakes cheer, 
While Echo's mimic tongue, that never tires, 
p the hearty din! Each face is then 
bour’s eb oma gladness sees itself, 
the bright reflection grows more glad ! 
into tenfold mirth !—laughs like a child! 
make a gift of its heart, it is so free! 


Would scarce accept a kingdom, ’tis so rich! 
Shakes hands with all, and vows it never knew 
That life was life before ! 
Love-matches. 
Love should seek its match; and that is, love 
Or nothing! Station—fortune—find their match 
In things resembling them. They are not love! 
Comes love (that subtle essence, without which 
Life were but leaden dulness !—weariness ! 
A plodding trudger on a heavy road !) 
Comes it of title deeds which fools may boast ? 
Or coffers vilest hands may hold the keys of? 
Or that ethereal lamp that lights the eyes 
To shed their sparkling lustre o'er the 
Gives to the velvet skin its blushiug glow, 
And burns as bright beneath the peasant’s roof 
As roof of pal. 
Its match—then give my love its match in thine, 
Its match which in thy gentle breast doth lodge 
So rich—so earthly, heavenly fair and rich, 
As monarchs have no thought of on their thrones, 
Which kingdoms do bear up. 
Good Humour. 
Some women talk of such and such a style 
Of features in a man.—Give me good humour ; 
That lights the homeliest visage up with beauty, 
And makes the face where beauty is already, 
Quite irresistible ! 
Second Childhood. 
I own I have the feelings of a boy, 
The freshness and the giow of springtime yet,— 
The relish yet for my young school-day’s be pw 
Could whip a top—could shoot a taw—could play 
At prison-bars and leap-frog, so 1 might— 
Not with a limb, perhaps, as supple, but 
With quite as supple will. 
Truth. 
As truth is truth, 
And told by halves, may from a simple thing, 
By misconstruction, to a monster grow, 
ri tell the whole truth ! 
A Popular Air. 
Not a square, 
Court, alley, street, or lane, about the town, 
In which it is not whistled, play’d, or sung ! 
A Beauty. 
Half so fair were more than match 
For fairest she e’er saw mine eyes before ! 
And what a form! A foot and instep there ! 
Vouchers of symmetry! A little foot 
And rising instep, from an ankle arching, 
A palm, and that a little one, might span. 


Thy mother !—Heaven rest her !—Thy good mother! 


She could read men and women by their hands 

And feet '!—And here’s a hand !—A fairy palm ! 

Fingers that taper to the pinky tips, 

With nails of rose, like shells of such a hue, 

Berimm’d with 1, you pick upon the shore! 

Save these the gloss and tint do wear without. 
Such hand and foot, 


She would say, in man or woman vouched for nature 


High temper’d !—soil for sentiment refined ; 
Affection tender ; apprehension quick— 
Degrees beyond the generality ! 
There is a marriage finger! Curse the hand 
Would balk it of a ring! 

Self-contradiction. 
O what a contradiction is a man! 
What in another he one moment spurns, 
The next—he does himself complacently! 


Danger of Delay. ‘ 


he 

Who knows her danger, and delays escape, 

Hath but herself to thank, whate’er Detalis ! 
Woman's Strength. 

I may have a woman's weakness, but 

I have a woman’s resolution, too, 

And that’s a woman's strength ! 





prince? Yes! Love should seek 
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Cures, for Love. © 
Don’t pine to death ; 
I'll find thee fifty ways to cure thy passion, 
And make thee heart-whole, if thou’rt so resolved. 
Thou shalt be master of my sporting stud, 
And goa hunting. ‘If that likes thee not, 
Take up thy quarters at my shooting lodge ; 
There is a cellar to ’t, make free with it. 
I’ll thank thee if thou emptiest it. The song 
Gives out that wine feeds love—it drowns it, man! 
If thou wilt neither hunt nor shoot, try games ; 
Play at loggats, bowls, fives, dominos, draughts, 
- cribbage, 
Backgammon—apecial receipts for love ! 
: A Letter. 
« At morn to-morrow, I will make you mine. 
‘Will you accept from me the name of wife— 
The name of husband give me in exchange ?” 
Duty. 
How light an act of duty makes the heart !° 
Law. 
How many words you take to tell few things 
Again, again say over what, said once, 
Methinks we're told enough. 
Gloves. 
No lotion equals ange no woman knows 
The use of them that does not sleep in them ! 


— 


SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY. 


Mr. F. Hitt, in his clever pamphlet upon 
National Education, remarks :—Can it be 
‘wondered at thut drunkenness, idleness, and 
crime, should abound, when so little is done 
to excite nobler tustes—to create a love of 
rational employmeni, and foster habits of 
industry ; or to trace, explain, and illustrate 
the real opposition that exists between vi- 
cious practices and the true interests of 
those who indulge in them? One improve- 
ment, which we hope is spreading (an im- 
provement, in our opinion, of great im- 

ortance) consists in the mixture of manual 
feboar (under qualified instructions) with 
the ordinary business of school education. 
Among the schools of industry to which we 
refer, one of the best which we have had 
an opportunity of inspecting is in Gower’s 
Walk, Whitechapel, London. Placed in 
the heart of a district densely peopled with 
the poorer classes, the school owes but lit- 
tle to situation for the contentment and 
cheerfulness observable in the scholars, 
whose lively appearance cannot fail to strike 
every visitor; while the value of the ac- 

uirements they are making is amply mani- 
fosted in the eagerness shown on the one 
hand to procure admission to the school, 
and on the other to obtain the departing pu- 
pils as a, The industrial occupa- 
tion of the boys is printing ; and that of the 
girls needleework. There are altogether 
about 200 children in the school, rather 
more than one-half of whom are boys. A 
savings’ bank has lately been opened in the 
school, as an additional encouragement to 
thrifty habits, and the smallest sums down 
to a single halfpenny are received. Most 
ef the children have become depositors, 


though they are quite at liberty to keep 
their money in their own possession. 
Another school of industry which we 
have visited with much gratification, is the 
Brenton Asylum at Hackney Wick, near 
London, intended principully for the 
tion of juvenile vagrants. The plan of the 
society by which this asylum is supported, 
justly termed the Children’s Friend Society, 
is to take children, who, owing to the man. 
ner in which they have been brought 
are unable to obtain an honest livelihood; 
to give these children a rude kind of edues- 
tion, and then to send them to a country 
where labour is more in demand than itis 
in England; thus at once to cut them of 
from their old connexions, und give them 
an opportunity of establishing a new che 
racter. Hitherto, most of the children have 
been sent to the Cape of Good Hope, where 
a society has been formed in connexion 
with that in London, by means of which si- 
tuations are procured, and a certain degree 
of superintendence is kept up after the 
—" have been placed out as appren- 
ices. 





Popular Antiquities. 


RELICS OF RICHARD III. 


Mr. J. Srockpate Harpy, a painstaking 
lover of antiquity, has communicated to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for July last, the 
unwelcome intelligence, that the old house 
at Leicester, known as * Richard the Third’s 
Inn,’’ has been recently taken down; in 
which hostelry, it will be remembered, 
Richard III. and his suite slept a few nights 
previous to the battle of Bosworth. Ac 
companying the above communication, is 
an engraving of the identical bed-room, and 
the exterior of the inn, from drawings from 
the able and accurate pencil of Mr. Flower, 
an artist resident in Leicester. The exte- 
rior has been already engraved in the Mirror, 
vol. xv., p. 369 ; and the bedstead in vol. v., 
p- 273. We have transferred the interior 
view to the present pages, agreeing with the 
writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine u 
the interesting character of the place. He 
observes :— 

“The building, from its antiquity and 
associations connected with it, was an 
ject of great local interest, and its demo 
lition is much regretted ; as remembrances 
of it, portions of its timber-work and orne 
ments, have been eagerly sought after by 
the inhabitants. A range of eligible tene- 
ments have been erected upon its site, by 
some individuals who purchased the property 
about two years since. 

“ The dilapidated state of the Castle of 
Leicester at the period of the battle of 
Bosworth, did not allow Richard to be 
accommodated there; the house above- 
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(Bed-chamber at Leicester, wherein Richard III. slept a few nights before the Battle of Bosworth.) 


mentioned was then the principal inn in 
Leicester, and was known by the sign of 
the White Boar; it fronted the then prin- 
cipal street, and was in the direct line of 
the march from Nottingham, through Lei- 
cester, to Bosworth. 

“On the fall of Richard, the Biwe Boar 
was ulmost universally substituted for his 
cognizance—the White—and there can be 
no doubt the house in which he slept at 
Leicester, underwent this change in appel- 
lation, as the side street, or rather lane, in 
which it partially stood, is still called ‘ Blue 
Boar Lane.? When the house ceased to be 
an inn, is not precisely known.” 

Mr. Hardy then notices the concealment 
of the money in the bedstead, its successive 
Possessors, &c., and concludes with these 
apposite remarks :— 

“ For centuries, the name of Richard the 
Third was never associated except with 
acts of a dark and vile description—no re- 
deeming feature was allowed him—while 
the traditions as to his person, as well as 
the catalogue of his crimes, partook of an 
exclusively horrid and unnatural character. 
Well might our great dramatic poet de- 
scribe him— 

* Seal’d in his nativity, 

The slave of Nature, and the son of Hell !’ 

No doubt cun exist as to his having been an 
Unprincipled and a cruel man: but a doubt 
may very fairly exist, whether the sentence 
to which his memory has been subject, con- 
sidering the semi-burbarous age in which he 
lived, tas not been one of too unqualified 
adescription. It should be recollected that 


Richard fell when it was the interest of the 
reigning family to treat his name with ev 
ecies of contumely, and to brand him wit 

the commission of every description of crime 
—that he fell too, at a period, when the art 
of printing, although in its infancy, had yet 
become sufficiently prevalent to induce great 
neglect among chroniclers in recording 

ing events. It may be fairly doubted, whe- 
ther he had any concern with some of the 
heinous crimes laid to his charge; enough, 
however, attaches to him, to load his me- 
mory with no ordinary degree of infamy ; 
but it must be confessed, that few have been 
weighed in such strict scales as he has been. 
Had he succeeded at Bosworth, (and but 
for the most insidious treachery, he would 
have succeeded,) his character would, in all 
probability, have been conveyed to us, as 
that of one of our greatest heroes and ablest 
sovereigns—his crimes would have been in a 
great measure lost in the splendour of his 
glories—and his admitted sound policy and 
good government with relation to matters 
of a civil and of a municipal description, 
would have been held up as bright putterns 
for example. He lived, us I before o ed, 
in a semi-barbarous age—was surrounded 
by enemies who were no strangers to vio- 
lence, and having grasped a sceptre to which 
he had no just right, he had to encounter, 
what had uniformly fallen to the lot of an 
usurper—the deadly hostility of those, whose 
unprincipled and selfish exertions had as- 
sisted him in attaining a ‘ bad eminence.’ 
1 trust, however, I shall not be misunder- 
stood ; I should regret being considered the 
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apologist of a heartless Prince, who allow- 
ed nothing to impede the .geogeone of his 
wicked ambition ; the sacred cause of truth 
and of justice however requires, (and for 
some yeurs it has been in process of accome 
caper that more should not be laid to 

is charge than is strictly due, and that the 
atrocities perpetrated by those, whose names 
have descended to posterity almost bereft of 
censure, and with the bright concomitants 
of heroes and of statesmen, should be placed 
by the impartial historian, in the odious 
light they unquestionably deserve. 


Pew Books. 





MR. BULWER’S ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 


Continued from page 252. 
[Duninea the absence of Ernest from the 
cottage, one evening, an old woman,. the 
only servant, having returned from an errand, 
to the neighbouring market-town, the fol- 
lowing dramatic scene ensues :] 

‘* What is the matter, Mrs. Jones?” said 
Alice, “no news of him—of—of my—of 
your master ?” 

% Dear heart, miss !—no,” answered Mrs. 
Jones; “how should I? But I’m sure I don’t 
wish to frighten you; there has been two 
sich robberies in the neighbourhood.’’ 

“ O thank Heaven that’s all!” exclaimed 
Alice. 

* Q don’t go for to thank Heaven for that, 
miss; its a shocking thing for two lone 
females like us, and them ere wind all 


I bustled through the gate, and home, 
But, la, miss, if we fe all oRbed and 
murdered !”” 

Alice had not heard much of this harangue; 
but what she did hear, very slightly affected 
her strong peasant-born nerves; not half s 
much, indeed, as the noise Mrs. Jones made 
in double-locking all the doors, and bar. 
ring, as well as a peg and a rusty inch of 
chain would allow, all the windows,—which 
operation occupied at least an hour and a-half, 

All at last was still. Mrs. Jones had gone 
to bed—in the arms of sleep she had forgotten 
her terrors—and Alice had crept up stairs, 
and undressed, and said her prayers, and 
wept a little; and, with the tears yet moist 
upon her dark eye-lashes, had glided into 
dreams of Ernest. Midnight was passed— 
one o’clock sounded unheard from the clock 
at the foot of the stairs. The moon was gone 
—a slow, drizzling rain was falling upon the 
flowers, and cloud and darkness gathered fast 
and thick around the sky. 

About this time, a low, regular, grating 
sound commenced at the thin shutters of the 
sitting-room below, preceded by a very faint 
noise, like the tinkling of small fragments of 
glass on the gravel without. At length it 
ceased, and the cautious and partial gleam 
of a lanthorn fell along the floor; another 
moment, and two men stood in the room. 

« Hush, Jack !”? whispered one; “hang 
out the glim, and let’s look about us.” 


The dark lanthorn, now fairly unmoffied, 





open to the ground. You sees, as I was 
taking the note to be changed, at Mr. Harris’s, 
the great grocer’s shop, where all the poor 
folk was a buying agin to-morrow, (for it was 
Saturday-night, the second Saturday after 
Ernest’s departure; from that Hegira, Alice 
dated her chronology)—and every body was 
a-talking about the robberies last night. La, 
miss, they bound old Betty—you know Betty 
—-a most respectable ’oman, who has known 
sorrows, and drinks tea with me once a-week. 
Well, miss, they (only think!) bound Bett 

to the bed-post, with nothing on but her shi: 

—poor old suul! and as Mr. Harris gave me 
the change—(please to see, miss, it’s all right) 
—and I asked for half gold, miss, it’s more 
convenient,—sich an ill-looking fellow was 
by me, a buying o’ baccy, and he did so stare 
at the money, that I vows I thought he’d 
have rin away with it from the counter--so I 
grabbed it up, and went away. But would 
you believe, miss, just as I got into the lane, 
afore you turns through the gate, I chanced 
to look back, and there, sure enough, was that 
ugly fellow close behind me, a running like 
mad. OI set upsuchascreetch; and young 
Dobbins was a taking his cow out of the field, 
and he perked up over the edge when he 
heard me; and the cow too, with her horns, 
Lord bless her! So the fellow stopped, and 





presented to the gaze of the robbers nothing 
that could gratify their cupidity. Books 
and music, chairs, tables, carpet, and fire- 
irons, though valuable enough in a house 
agents inventory, are worthless to the eyes 
of a house-breaker. They muttered a mu- 
tual curse. 

“¢ Jack,’’ said the former speaker, “ we 
must make a dash at the spoons and forks, 
and then hey for the money. The old gil 
had thirty shiners besides flimsies.” 


The accomplice nodded consent; the lan- 
thorn was again partially shaded, and with 
noiseless and stealthy steps the men quitted 
the apartment. Several minutes elapsed, 
when Alice was awakened from her slumber 
by a loud scream; she started, all was agai 
silent; she must have dreamt it: her little 
heart beat violently at first, but grad 
regained its tenor. She rose, however, 
the kindness of her nature being more sus 
ceptible than her fear —she imagined Mrs. 
Jones might be ill—she would go to her. 
With this idea she began partially dressing 
herself, when she distinctly heard heavy foot- 
steps and a strange voice in the room beyond. 
She was now thoroughly alarmed — her first 
impulse was to escape from the house—het 
next to bolt the door, and call aloud for 
assistance. But who would hear her cries? 
Between the two purposes she halted irres0 
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Jute, and remained pale and trembling, seated 
on the foot of the bed, when a broad light 
streamed through the chinks of the door— 
an instant more and a rude hand seized 


« Come, mem; don’t be fritted, we won’t 
harm you; bat where’s the gold-dust— 
where’s the money ?—the old girl says you’ve 

tit. Fork it over.” 

«QO mercy, mercy! John Walters, is that 

” 

w ——!’’ muttered the man, stagger- 
ing buck, ‘80 you knows me, then; but 


sha’n’t peach; you sha’n’t scrag me, 
” 


ou. 

"While he spoke he again seized Alice, 
held her forcibly down with one hand, while 
with the other he deliberately drew from a 
side pouch a long case-knife. In that mo- 
ment of deadly peril, the second ruffian, 
who had been a moment delayed in securing 
the servant, rushed forward. He had heard 
the exclamation of Alice, he ‘heard the threat 
of his comrade; he darted to the bed-side, 
east a hurried gaze upon Alice, and hurled 
the intended murderer to the other side of 
the room. 

“ What, man, art mad?” he growled 
between his teeth. ‘ Don’t you know her? 
it is Alice; it is my daughter.”’ 

Alice had sprung up when released from 
the murderer’s knife, and now, with eyes 
strained and starting with horror, gazed upon 
the dark and evil face of her deliverer. 

“0 God, it is—it is my father!’ she 
muttered and fell senseless. 

“ Daughter or no daughter,” said John 
Walters, “I shall not put my scrag in her 
power; recollect how she fritted us before, 
when she run away.” 

Darvil stood thoughtful and perplexed ; 
and his associate approached doggedly with 
a. look of such settled ferocity as it was 
Impossible for even Darvil to contemplate 
without a shudder. 

“You say right,’’ muttered the father, 
after a pause; but fixing his strong gripe on 
his comrade’s shoulder,—* the girl must not 
beleft here—the cart has a covering. We 
are leaving the country; I have a right to 
my daughter—she shall go with us. There, 
man, grab the money—it’s on the table ; 
you’ve got the spoons. Now then.” As 
Darvil spoke he seized his daughter in his 
arms; threw over her a shawl and a clouk 
that lay at hand, and was already on the 
threshold. 


“T don’t half like it,” said Walters grum- 
blingly ; “ it been’t safe.” 

“ Atleast it is safe as murder!’ answered 
Darvil, turning round with a ghastly grin ; 
“ make haste.’? 

When Alice recovered her senses, the 

was breaking slowly along desolate 
and sullen hills, She was lying upon rough 
straw—the cart was jolting over the ruts of 
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a precipitous, lonely road,—and by her side 
scowled the face of that dreadful father. 

[ About threejweeks after this fearful night, 
Maltravers returns to the cottage, but finds 
it closed, and Alice flown. He then becomes 
‘ pseudo-religious,”’ but is diverted from 
this unhappy course by a new associate, 
Lumley Ferrers, who thenceforth becomes 
a prime agent in the action of the novel. 
His character iz thus nicely drawn :] 

It was just when Maltravers was so bad, 
that he could not be worse, that a young 
man visited Temple Grove. His name was 
Lumley Ferrers, his age about twenty-six— 
his fortune about eight hundred a-year—he 
followed no profession. Lumley Ferrers 
had not what is usually called genius; that 
is, he had no enthusiasm; and if the word 
talent be properly interpreted as meaning 
the talent of doing something better than 
others, Ferrers had not much to boast of on 
that score. He had no talent for writing, 
nor for public speaking, nor for music, nor 
painting, nor the ordinary round of accom- 
plishments ; neither at present had he dis- 
meee much of the hard and useful talent 

or action and business. But Ferrers had 
what is often better than either genius or 
talent; he had a powerful and most acute 
mind. He had, moreover, great animation 
of manner, high physical spirits, a witty, 
odd, racy vein of conversation, determined 
assurance, and profound confidence in his 
own resources. He was fond of schemes, 
stratagems, and plots—they amused and 
excited him—his power of sarcasm and of 
argument, too, was great, and he usually 
obtained an astonishing influence over those 
with whom he was brought it contact. His 
high spirits and a most happy frankness of 
bearing carried off and disguised his leadin, 

vices of character, which were an extraordi- 
nary callousness of uffection, and an insensi- 
bility to moral principles. Though less 
learned than Maltravers, he was on the 
whole a very instructed man. He mastered 
the surface of many sciences, became satis- 
fied of their general principles, and threw 
the study aside never to be forgotten, (for 
his memory was like a vice,) but never to be 
prosecuted any farther. To this he added a 
general acquaintance with whatever is most 
generally acknowledged as standard in extant 
or modern literature. What is admired only 
by a few, Lumley never took the trouble to 
read. Living amongst trifles, he made them 
interesting and novel by his mode of viewing 
and treating them. And here indeed was a 
talent—it was the talent of social life--the 
talent of enjoyment to the utmost with the 
least degree of trouble to himself. Lumley 
Ferrers was thus exactly one of those men 
whom everybody calls exceedingly clever, and 
yet it would puzzle one to say in what he was so 
clever. It was, indeed, that nameless power 
which belongs to ability, and which makes 
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one men superior, on the'whole, to another, 
though in many details by no means re- 
markable. I think it is Goéthe who says 
somewhere, that im reading the life of the 
greatest genius, we always find that he was 
acquainted with some men superior to hime 
self, who yet never attained to general dis- 
tinction. To the class of these mystical 
superior men, Lumley Ferrers might have 
Slbageds for though an ordinary journalist 
would have beaten him in the arts of compo- 
sition, few men of genius, however eminent, 
could have felt themselves above Ferrers in 
the ready grasp and plastic.vigour of natural 
intellect. It only remains to be said of this 
singular young man, whose character as yet 
was but half developed, that he had seen a 
great deal of the world, and could live at 
ease and in content with all tempers and 
ranks: fox-hunters or scholars, lawyers or 
poets, patricians or parvenus, it was all one 
to Lumley Ferrers. 

[Ferrers and Maltravers leave England to- 
gether, and during their sojourn in Italy, we 
are thus introduced to Ernest's second love. ] 

It was a brilliant ball at the Palazzo of the 
Austrian embassy at Naples; and a crowd of 
those loungers whether young or old, who 
attach themselves to the reigning beauty, was 
gathered round Madame de St. Ventadour. 
Generally speaking, there is more caprice 
than taste in the election of a beauty 
to the Idalian throne. Nothing disap- 
points a stranger more than to see for the 
first time the woman to whom the world has 
given the golden apple. Yet he usually falls 
at last into the popular idolatry, and passes 
with inconceivable rapidity from indignant 
scepticism into superstitious veneration. In 
fact, a thousand things besides mere symmetry 
of feature go to make up the Cytherea of the 
hour ... tact in society—the charm of man- 
ner—a nameless and piquant brilliancy. 
Where the world find the Graces they proclaim 
the Venus. Few persons attain pre-eminent 
celebrity for any thing, without some adven- 
titious and extraneous circumstances which 
have nothing to do with the thing celebrated. 
Some qualities or some circumstances throw 
a mysterious or personal charm about them. 
—“ Is Mr. So-and-So really such a genius ?” 
—Is Mrs. Such-a-One really such a beauty ?” 
you ask incredulously.— “Oh, yes,” is the 
answer.—“ Do you know all about him or 
her? Such a thing is said, or such a thing 
has happened.” The idol is interesting in 
itself, and therefore its leading and popular 
attribute is worshipped. 

Now Madame de St. Ventadour was at this 
time the beauty of Naples; and though fifty 
women in the room were handsomer, no 
one would have dared to sayso. Even the 
women confessed her pre-eminence—for she 
was the most perfect dresser that even France 
could exhibit. And to no pretensions do 


ladies ever concede with so little demur, as 
those which depend upon that feminine art 


which all study, and in which few excel,, 


Women never allow beauty in a face that has. 
an odd-looking bonnet above it, nor will they 
teadily allow any one to be ugly whose 
are unexceptionable. Madame de St. Venta. 
dour had also the magic that results from 
intuitive high breeding, polished by habit to 
the utmost. She looked and moved the 
grande dame, as if Nature had been employed 
by Rank to make her so. She was descended 
from one of the most illustrious houses of 
France; had married at sixteen a man of 
equal birth, but old, dull, and pompous—a 
caricature rather than a portrait of that great 
French noblesse, now almost if not wholly 
extinct. But her virtue was without a blemish 
—some said from pride, some said from cold- 
ness. Her wit was keen and coutt-like— 
lively, yet subdued; for her French high- 
breeding was very different from the lethargic 
and taciturn imperturbability of the English. 
All silent people can seem conventionally ele- 
gant. A groom married a rich lady; he 
dreaded the ridicule of the guests whom his 
new rank assembled at the table—an Oxford 
clergyman gave him this piece of advice, 
‘ Wear a black coat and hold your tongue!” 
The groom took the hint, and is always con- 
sidered one of the most gentlemanlike fellows 
in the country. Conversation is the touch- 
stone of the true delicacy and subtle grace 
which make the ideal of the moral mannerism 
of acourt. And there sat Madame de St 
Ventadour, a little apart from the dancers; 
with the sileat English dandy, Lord Taunton, 
exquisitely dressed, and superbly tall, bolt 
upright behind her chair; and the sentimental 
German Baron Von Schomberg, covered with 
orders, whiskered and wigged to the last hair 
of perfection, sighing at her left hand; and 
the French minister, shrewd, bland, and elo- 
quent in the chair at her right, and round on 
all sides pressed, and bowed, and compli- 
mented, a crowd of diplomatic secretaries and 
Italian princes, whose bank is at the gaming- 
table, whose estates are in their galleries, and 
who sell a picture, as English gentlemen cut 
down a wood, whenever the cards 
gloomy. The charming St. Ventadour! she 
attraction for them all! smiles for the 
silent, badinage for the gay, politics for the 
Frenchman, poetry for the German—the elo- 
quence of loveliness for all! She was looki 
her best; the slightest possible tinge 
rouge gave a glow to her transparent com- 
plexion, and lighted up those large, dark, 
sparkling eyes, (with a latent softness beneath 
the sparkle,) seldom seen but in the French, 
and widely distinct from the unintellectual 
languish of the Spaniard, or the full and 
majestic fierceness of the Italian gaze. Her 
dress of black velvet, and graceful hat with 
its princely plume, contrasted the alabaster 
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iteness of her arms and neck. And what 
= the eyes, the skin, the rich colouring of 
the complexion, the rosy lips, and the small 
ivory teeth, no one would have had the cold 

retiticism to observe that the chin was 
too pointed, the mouth too wide, and the nose 
go beautiful in the front face, was far from 
perfect in the profile. 

{The beautiful lady loves, but shuns the 
intrigue, beseeching Ernest to honour her 
and to depart. The remainder of the first 
volume is occupied with Maltravers’s stay in 
Italy and his connexions there; among whom 
is Cesarini, a clever sketch of an over-rated 
Italian genius. 

In the second volume, we return to the 
heroine, whoagain rescues herself from infamy 
by flying from her brutal father, who had 
conveyed her to the city of Cork ; where here, 
she gives birth to a girl. From Ireland the 
young mother with her offspring, makes a wea- 
tying pilgrimage to the love-cottage, which 
she finds occupied by new tenants : she fails in 
all her inquiries after Ernest, but is, at length, 
hoticed by a “ Lady Bountiful,” who eventu- 
ally settles her in a distant town as a teacher 
of music, in which she had become proficient 
while living with Maltravers. Here her 


beauty excites the desire of a conscience- 
keeping, hypocritical banker; but she is as 
yet unconscious of his evil designs. At length, 
she is once more unsettled. ] 


' A summer’s evening, in a retired country 
town, has something melancholy in it. You 
have the streets of a metropolis without 
their animated bustle—you have the stillness 
of the country, without its birds and flowers. 
The reader will please to bring before him, 
a quiet street, in the quiet country town of 
C*** * ©, in a quiet evening, in a quiet 
June, the picture is not mirthful—two young 
dogs are playing in the street, one old dog 
is watching by « newly painted door. A 
few ladies of middle age move noiselessly 
along the pavement, returning home to tea: 
they wear white muslin dresses, green spen- 
cers a little faded, straw poke bonnets, with 
green or coffee-coloured gauze veils. By 
twos and threes they have disappeared within 
the thresholds of small, neat houses, with 
little railings, inclosing little green spots. 
Threshold, house, railing, and plot, each as 
like to the other, as are those small commo- 
dities called “« nest tables,” which “ even as 
a broken mirror multiplies,” summon to the 
bewildered eye countless iterations, of one 
eae individual. Paradise-place was 
a vet of nest houses. 
’ A cow had passed through the street with 
amilkwoman behind; two young and gay 
shopmen, “looking after the gals,”? had 
reconnoitred the street and vanished in 
ir. The gloaming advanced — but 
gently; and though a star or two was up, 
the air was still clear. At the open window 
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of one of the tenements in this street sat 
Alice Darvil. She had been working, (that 
pretty excuse to women for thinking,) and 
as the thoughts grew upon her, and the 
evening waned, the work had fallen upon 
her knee, and the pretty hands drooped me- 
chanically upon her lap. Her profile was 
turned towards the street; but without 
moving her head or changing her attitude, 
her eyes glanced from time to time to her 
little girl, who, nestled on the ground beside 
her, tired with play, and wondering, perhaps, 
why she was not already in bed, seemed as 
tranquil as the young mother herself. And 
sometimes Alice’s eyes filled with tears— 
and then she sighed, as if to sigh the tears 
away. But, poor Alice, if she grieved, hers 
was now a silent and a patient grief ! 

The street was deserted of all other pas- 
sengers, when a man passed along the pave- 
ment on the opposite side of the way to that 
on which Alice’s house was located. His 
garb was rude and homely, between that of 
a labourer and a farmer: but still there was 
an affectation of tawdry show about the 
bright, scarlet, silk handkerchief, tied in a 
vailor or smuggler fashion round the sinewy 
throat—the hat was set jauntily on one side, 
and, dangling many an inch from the gaily 
striped waistcoat, glittered a watch-chain 
and seals, which appeared suspiciously out 
of character with the rest of the attire. The 
passenger was covered with dust--and as 
the street was in a suburb communicating 
with the high road, and formed one of the 
entrances into the town, he had probably, 
after a long day’s journey, reached his even- 
ing’s destination. The looks of this stranger 
were anxious, restless and perturbed. In 
his gait and swagger there was the reckless- 
ness of the professional blackguard; but 
in his vigilant, prying, suspicious eyes, 
there was a hang-dog expression of appre- 
hension and fear. He was a man upon 
whom vice seemed to have set her significant 
brand—and who saw a purse with one eye 
and a gibbet with the le. Alice did not 
note the stranger, until she herself had at- 
tracted and centred all his attentions. He 
halted abruptly as he caught a view of her 
face—shaded his eyes with his hand as if to 
gaze more intently—and at length burst into 
an exclamation of surprise and pleasure. At 
that instant Alice turned, and her gaze met 
that of the stranger. The fascination of the 
basilisk can scarcely more stun and paralyze 
its victim than the look of this stranger 
charmed, with the appalling glamoury of 
horror, the eye and soul of Alice Darvil. 
Her face became suddenly locked and rigid, 
her lips as white as marble, her eyes almost 
started from their sockets—she pressed her 
hands convulsively together, and shuddered 
—but still she did not move. The man 
nodded and grinued, and then, deliberately 
crossing the street, gained the door, and 
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knocked loudly. Still Alice did not stir— 
her senses seemed to have forsaken her— 

resently the stranger’s loud, rough voice was 
Beard below, in answer to the accents of the 
solitary woman-servant, whom Alice kept in 
her employ; and his strong heavy tread 
made the slight staircase creak and tremble. 
Then Alice rose as by an instinct, caught 
her child in her arms, and stood erect and 
motionless facing the door. It opened —and 
the FATHER and DAUGHTER were once more 
face to fuce within the same walls. 

[What follows we have not space to quote 
in detail: she escapes from the grasp of the 
father-wretch, who, by the interference of the 
banker, is induced, by money, to leave the 

Shortly afterwards, the father having 

ng been tracked in the neighbouring country 

by the officers of justice, is shot dead by them; 

and thus closes the first half of the second 
volume. } 


Che Public Journals. 


THE MUDFOG ASSOCIATION. 
(Concluded from page 253 ) 
“SECTION C.—STATISTICS., 

“ Hay-Loft, Original Pig. 

« President—Mr. Woodensconce—Vice-Presidents— 
Mr. Ledbrain and Mr. Timbered. 
 SgveraL members dwelt upon the immense 
and urgent necessity of storing the minds of 
children with nothing but facts and figures ; 
which process the President very forcibly 
remarked, had made them (the section) the 

men they were. 

“ Mr. Slug then stated some curious calcu- 
lations respecting the dogs’-meat barrows of 
London. He found that the total number of 
small carts and barrows engayed in dispensing 
-provision to the cats and dogs of the metro- 
polis, was one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-three. The average number of skewers 
delivered daily with the provender, by each 
dogs’-meat cart or barrow was thirty-six. 
Now, multiplying the number of skewers so 
delivered, by the number of barrows, a total of 
sixty-two thousand seven hundred and forty- 
eight skewers daily would be obtained. Al- 
lowing that, of these sixty-two thousand seven 
hundred and forty-eight skewers, the odd two 
thousand seven hundred and forty-eight were 
accidentally devoured with the meat by the 
most voracious of the animals supplied, it 
followed that sixty thousand skewers per day, 
or the enormous number of twenty-one millions 
nine hundred thousand skewers annually, 
were wasted in the kennels and dust-holes of 
London; which, if collected and warehoused, 
would in ten years’ time afford a mass of 
timber more than sufficient for the construc- 
tion of a first-rate vessel of war for the use of 
Her Majesty’s navy, to be called ‘ The Royal 
Skewer,’ and to become under that name the 





terror of all the enemies of this island. 





“Mr. X. Ledbrain read a very ingeniong 
communication, from which it appeared that 
the total number of legs belonging to the 
manufacturing population of one great town 
in Yorkshire was, in round numbers, 
thousand, while the total number of chair and 
stool in their houses was only thi 
thousand, which, upon the very favourable 
average of three legs to a seat, yielded only 
ten thousand seats in all. From this calen 
lation it would uppear,—not taking woodeg 
or cork legs into the account, but allowi 
two legs to every person,—that ten t 
individuals (one-half of the whole population) 
were either destitute of any rest for their 
at all, or passed the whole of their leisure time 
in sitting upon boxes. 

“SECTION D.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE, 
“ Coach House, Original Pig. 
“ President—Mr. Carter. Vice-Presidents—Mr, 
Truck and Mr. Waghorn. 

* Professor Queerspeck exhibited an ele 
gant model of a portable railway, neatly 
mounted ir a green case, for the waistcoat 
pocket. By attaching this beautiful instn- 
ment to his boots, any Bank or public-office 
clerk could transport himself from his place 
of residence to his place of business, at the 
easy rate of sixty-five miles, an hour, which 
to gentlemen of sedentary pursuits, would be 
an incalculable advantage. 

** The President was desirous of knowing 
whether it was necessary to have a level sur- 
face on which the gentleman was to run. 

“ Professor Queerspeck explained ° that 
City gentleman would run in trains, being 
handcuffed together to prevent confusion or 
unpleasantness. For instance, trains would 
start every morning at eight, nine, and ten 
o’clock, from Camden Town, Islington, 
Camberwell, Hackney, and various other 
places in which City gentlemen are accus- 
tomed to reside. It would be necessary to 
have a level, but he had provided for this dif- 
ficulty by proposing that the best line that 
the circumstances would admit of, should be 
taken through the sewers which undermine 
are 0 we metropolis, and wien 
ighte jets from the gas-pipes which run 
immtiediately above them would form a plea- 
sant and commodious arcade, especially in 
winter-time, when the inconvenient custom of 
carrying umbrellas, now so general, could be 
wholly dispensed with. In reply to another 
question, Professor Queerspeck stated that no 
substitute for the purposes to which these 
arcades were at present devoted had yet 
occurred to him, but that he hoped no fanciful 
objection on this head would be allowed to 
interfere with so great an undertaking. - 

“ Mr. Jobba produced a forcing machine 
on a novel plan, for bringing joint-stock rail- 
way shares prematurely toa premium. The 
instrument was in the form of an elegant, gilt 


weather-glass of most dazzling appearance, 
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and was worked behind, by strings, after the 
manner of a pantomime trick, the strings 
being always pulled by the directors of the 
eom to which the machine belonged. 
The quicksilver was so ingeniously placed, 
that when the acting directors held shares in 
their pockets, figures denoting very small 

es and very large returns appeared upon 
the glass; but the moment the directors parted 
with these pieces of paper, the estimate of 
needful expenditure suddenly increased itself 
fo an immense extent, while the statements 
of certain profits became reduced in the same 
proportion. Mr. Jobba stated that the ma- 
chine had been in constant requisition, for 
some months past, and he had never once 
known it to fail. 

“ A Member expressed his opinion that it 
was extremely neat and pretty. He wished 
to know whether it was not liable to accidental 
derangement? Mr. Jobba said that the 
whole machine was undoubtedly liable to be 
blown up, but that was the only objection 
to it. 

“Professor Nogo arrived from the anato- 
mical section to exhibit a model of a safety 
fire-escape, which could be fixed at any time 
in less than half an hour, and by means of 
which, the youngest or most infirm persons 
(successfully resisting the progress of the 
flames until it was quite ready) could be pre- 
served if they merely balanced themselves for 
afew minutes on the sill of their bed-room 
window, and got into the escape without 
falling into the street. The Professor stated 
that the number of boys who had been rescued 
in the day-time by this machine from houses 
which were not on fire, was almost incredible. 
Not a conflagration had occurred in the whole 
of London for many months past to which the 
escape had not been carried on the very next 
day, and put in action before a concourse o 


“The President inquired whether there was 

not some difficulty in ascertaining which was 
the top of the machine, and which the bottom, 
in cases of pressing emergency ? 
“Professor Nogo explained that of course 
it could not be expected to act quite as well 
when there was a fire, as when there was not 
afire; but in the former case he thought it 
would be of equal service whether the top 
Were up or down.” 

With the last section, our correspondent 

concludes his most able and faithful Report, 

will never cease to reflect credit upon 
him for his scientific attainments, and upon 
us for our enterprising spirit. It is needless 
to take a review uf the subjects which have 
been discussed; of the mode in which they 
have been examined; of the great truths 
which they have elicited. They are now 

the world, and we leave them to read, 
to consider, and to profit. 

The place of meeting for next yeat has 


undergone discussion, and has at length been 
decided ; regard being had to, and evidence 
being taken upon, the goodness of its wines, 
the supply of its markets, the hospitality of 
its inhabitants, and the quality of its hotels. 
We hope at this next meeting our correspon- 
dent may again be present, and that we may 
be once more the means of placing his com- 
munications before the world. Until that 
period we have been prevailed upon to allow 
this number of our Miscellany to be retailed 
to the public, or wholesaled to the trade, 

without any advance upon our usual price. 
We have only to add, that the committees 
are now broken up, and that Mudfoy is once 
aguin restored to its accustomed tranquillity, 
—that Professors and Members have had 
balls, and soirées, and suppers, and great 
mutual complimentations, and have at length 
dispersed to their several homes,— whither all 
good wishes and joys attend them, until next 

year! Signed . 
Bentley’s Miscellany. 


The Gatherer, 


The Public.— Every man is the centre of 
some circle, and yet involved in others; he 
who is not sometimes made giddy by their 
movements, has a strong head; and he who 
is not sometimes thrown off his balance by 
them, stands well upon his legs. Again the 
public is like a nest of patent coffins packed 
for exportation one within another. There 
are publics of all sizes, from the genus gene- 
ralissimum, the great universal public, whom 
London is not large enough to hold, to the 
species speciali » the little thinkin 
ublic, which may find room in a nut-shell. 
There is the fashionable public, and the 
religious public, and the play-going public, 








¢ and the sporting public, and the commercial 


ublic, and the literary public, and heaven 

nows how many publics more. They call 
themselves worlds sometimes —as if a certain 
number of worldlings make a world! He 
who pays his homage to any or all of these 
publics, is & publican and a sinner. — The 
Doctor. 


St. Paul’s Bell.—The ancient bell cailed 
the “ Edward of Westminster,’”’ and after- 
wards the “ Great Tom of Westmiuster,” is, 
it appears from a curious article in the Druid’s 
Magazine, still occasionally heard in the 
metropolis; for, the identical metal which 
formed the bell set up by Edward the First in 
1288, in the clock-honse facing Westminster 
Hall, exists in the bell of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which is tolled on the death of 
any member of the Royal Family. This 
is stated to have been given by William III. 
to St. Paul’s, according to the following an- 
nouncement in the Flying Post of July 36, 
1698.—“ His Majesty has been pleased to 
give the great bell in the old steeple opposite 
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to Westminster Hall gate, to the cathedral of 
St. Paul, and given liberty to the parish to 
pull down that ancient steeple, which seems 
to endanger the neighbouring houses.” 
Though stated to be “ given,” the metal was 
paid for at the rate of 10d. per lb., and cost 
3850. 17s. 6d. It was removed to St. Paul’s, 
Jan. 1, 1669, and was recast in 1700 and in 
1708. 

Miss Angela Burdeti’s Fortune.—The 
late Duchess of St. Alban’s has left this young 
lady the sum of 1,800,0002 The weight of 
this enormous sum in gold, reckoning 60 
sovereigns to the pound, is 13 tons 7 cwt. 3qrs. 
12 lbs., and would require 107 men to carry 
it, supposing that each of them carried 
289 lbs. (equivalent to the weight of a sack 
of flour.) This large sum may be partially 
guessed by knowing also that, counting at 
the rate of 60 sovereigns a minute for eight 
hours a day, and six days of course in the 
week, it would take ten weeks two days and 
four hours to accomplish the task. In sove- 
reigns, by the most exact computation (each 
measuring in diameter 17-20ths of an inch, 
and placed to touch each other), it would 
extend to the length of 24 miles and 260 
yards, or about the distance between Merthyr 
and Cardiff, and in crown-pieces to 113} miles 
and 240 yards. 1,800,000/. was the exact 
sum also left by old Jemmy Wood of Glou- 
cester.— Cardiff Paper. 

A Friend in Need.—A gentleman, “ unac- 
customed to public speaking,” becoming 
embarrassed, whispered to his friend, “ Quick, 
quick, give—give me a word!” upon which 

e other replied, “ Yes, yes: what word do 
you want ?”’ 

The Doctor is Right.—A Dutchman, who 
had been a poe awe in vente of spirituous 
liquors, was at length persuaded to give it u 
and join a Temperance Society.” A few 
months after, feeling unwell, he sent for 
a physician, who prescribed for him one 
ounce of spirits. Not understanding what 
an ounce was, he asked a friend, who told 
him that eight drams make an ounce. “Ah,” 
exclaimed the old Dutchman, “the doctor 
understands my case exactly. I used to take 
six drams in aday, and I always wanted 
two more !” 

Napoleon, in his Italian campaign, took 
a Hungarian battalion prisoners. The colo- 
nel, an old man, complained bitterly of the 
French mode of fighting —by rapid and 
desultory attacks on the flank, the rear, the 
lines of communications, &c., and concluded 
by saying, “ That he had fought in the 
armies of Maria Theresa, in Germany, when 
battles used to be won in a systematic 
way.”’—“ You must be old,” said. Napoleon. 
— Yes, I am either sixty or seventy.”— 
“ Why, colonel, you have certainly lived long 
enough to count years a little more closely !”” 


—* General,” said the Hungarian, “I reckon 
my money, my shirts, and my horses: but as 
for my years, J know that nobody will want 
to steal them, and I shall not lose one of 
them !” 

A dull father had a very bright little son. 
After exhibiting him to a gentleman one day, 
he said, “ Don’t you think the lad is almost 
a miracle ?? —“ Yes, indeed, returned the 
visiter, “ he is quite above par.” 

A Notion.—A down-easter has invented a 
patent umbrella, with a gutter around the 
edge, which canves the rain to run off at one 
point !—American Paper. 

How to Cure a Cough—* Well, Mrs; 
Lanagan, did you put the blister on your 
chest, as you promised: and did it rise?*— 
“‘ Why, then, mistress dear, the never:¢ 
chest I had to put it upon, but sure and I 
have a little bit of a box, and I put it om thet, 
but sorra a rise it rose; and if ye don’t believe 
me, come and see, for its sticking there still} 
1’m thinking.” t 

It appears on a casual view of the world,as 
if there were a great number of souls onigue 
ally made, and destined for human ; 
but that in the distribution, some got three or 
four, and some none at all. é 


Duets.—Can any country produce superior; 
or even equal vocal duets, to “‘ Haste oy 
Nannette,” “ I, my dear, was born t d 
“ Could a man be secure,” “ When ; 
thought fit,” “ As I. saw fair Clora,” “Old, 
Chiron,” &c., not forgetting Jackson’s “ Time. 
has not thinn’d,” “ Love in thine eyes,” or 
J. B. Sale’s “ Butterfly ?”— Mr. John Parry, 
in the Musical World. 


Beethoven’s Monument. — The London 
Committee have transmitted about fifty 
pounds to the general fund in Germany, now 
raising forthe purpose of erecting a monu- 
ment to the memory of Beethoven.— bid. 

Mr. Faraday—We \earn, and we need 
hardly say with no great’ regret, (for no title 
could illustrate a name so eminent in science) 
that we were misinformed respecting the 
knighthood conferred on Mr. Faraday. Sir 


A. W. Callcot, and Sir W. J. Newton, of’ 


high rank in the fine arts, have been graced 
by that distinction. 





THE MIRROR, 


(says the Nottingham Review, October 13, 1837.) 
“ has always in its es, a fund of interesting mat- 
ter, not occupied with the evanescences of the day, 
but with sterling information and amusement, caleu- 
lated, when bound in half-yearly volumes, to be @ 
useful book for reference po instruction.” 
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